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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



OUR NEED OP STRINGENT SHIPPING LAWS. 

The advent of a new era in the establishment of fast transatlantic steam- 
ship lines under the American flag, carrying thousands of passengers and 
valuable cargoes, calls for more stringent laws governing the loading, man- 
ning, and sailing of our steamships and sailing vessels, as is done in other 
countries, notably in Great Britain, whose mercantile fleets predominate in 
every sea. It is the protection she affords to her seamen, and the strict 
discipline enforced on board of her passenger steamers, that give the rich 
traveller, as well as the humblest employee on board, that feeling of security 
and protection under her flag. Her shipping laws are carefully framed to 
prevent accident from the inefficiency and carelessness on the part of 
officers, inefficient crews, overloading, improper stowage, defective construc- 
tion, inadequate equipment, etc. They also have checked the greed of 
owners, and prevented their sending to sea old and worn-out vessels unfit 
to carry in safety passengers and cargoes, which used to be done before such 
laws were enacted and rigidly enforced. 

The "Merchant Shipping Act" of Great Britain has been revised and 
made more effective in recent years by its many amendments framed by the 
great philanthropist, Mr. Plimsoll, the sailors' friend, and introduced and 
pushed through Parliament by him against the powerful opposition of the 
most prominent ship owners. What that act has done to protect the lives of 
seamen, to promote their comfort and to increase the safeguards of ocean 
travel, similar laws should do to protect and foster the mercantile marine of 
this country, if it is to grow and attain prominence among the maritime 
nations of the world. 

The recent achievement in the construction of the palatial ocean steam- 
ships, "St. Louis" and "St. Paul," warrants the assumption that this 
country will in a few years own creditable fleets and control under its flag a 
fair share of the ocean-carrying trade of this vast Republic. 

Apart from the fact that England heretofore has been able to build, 
equip and navigate her ships more cheaply than this country, one reason 
why British steamships have in the past carried the greater portion of the 
passengers and freight across the Atlantic is because greater care has been 
taken by the British government in the enforcement of her shipping laws to 
protect the lives of passengers and seamen. That guarantee of security has 
been further enhanced by the supremacy and guardianship of her navy, which 
has always been available and ever ready to resent insult to its subjects, and 
interference with their rights and property, wherever scattered from one 
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end of the globe to the other, no matter whether in one of her distant colo- 
nies or in foreign countries. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the United States desire to foster their 
shipping interests, and to attain prominence with their mercantile marine, 
our government must be prepared to inaugurate more efficient measures in 
that direction. Our aim and motto must henceforth be, " Protection to our 
ships and to the seamen who man them." When that is done our young men 
will be more encouraged and take greater pride in following the sea as a pro- 
fession, and in time, let us hope, will supersede the foreign element that 
now is found to a large extent among the crews of our ships. 

What our navy did in Chili two years ago to protect our citizens and 
interests there it must be prepared to do again as often as required, as Eng- 
land has always done— more recently at Corinto, Nicaragua. 

Our fast cruisers and modem battleships, which have been so much 
admired abroad and which are unrivalled in the modern navies of the old 
world, are competent to protect the safety of our citizens and property at 
home and abroad, also to guard the dignity and honor of the " Stars and 
Stripes" wherever it may wave. This must be done, however, without 
boasting too loudly or making any attempt at " Jingoism" in the " spread 
eagle style," so as not to detract from the dignity of the Commonwealth, 
and thus quietly but firmly our influence can be made to be felt when the 
occasion arises. 

Eecent instances are not wanting to illustrate the necessity that exists 
for such laws being enacted, or if already enacted, to urge their enforce- 
ment. Only a few weeks ago the steamer " Colima," of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, sailed from San Francisco for Panama and way ports 
in Central America and Mexico, with a large passenger list and a heavy 
cargo, including a deck load. If the reports thus tar published of that sad 
disaster, by which two hundred lives were lost, are true, and nothing has yet 
been made public to refute them, that shipwreck was beyond doubt caused 
by the steamer being improperly loaded and carrying a deck load which 
should not have been permitted. Such a thing could not have happened 
under the laws of Great Britain, which make it a misdemeanor to carry 
deck loads, except under certain restrictions, and subject the captain 
and owners of vessels to heavy fines and imprisonment. Had such regu- 
lations been in force under our laws, the " Colima" could not have 
obtained a clearance at the Custom-House, while carrying such a deck 
load. Hence the disaster would have been prevented and two hundred valu- 
able lives saved. It has been a dearly bought lesson, by which we should 
take warning, though it will be but poor comfort to the many bereaved who 
have lost husbands, wives, sons, and relatives by the catastrophe. Such 
disasters reflect discredit on the laxity of the shipping laws of this country ; 
and should direct the attention of our public men and legislatures to the 
urgent need of reforms being speedily enacted and rigidly enforced. The 
question of the liability of owners of vessels sent to sea in an nnseaworthy 
condition, is one which the courts may be called upon to decide. It should 
not be left, however, to individual sufferers (who may be financially unable) 
to make a test case under such circumstances. The owners or officers of 
corporations managing steamship companies should be held accountable 
and responsible for damages, and punishment by the State, and in all cases 
the cause of the loss or disaster, properly investigated by government officials 
and nautical experts, as is the case in Great Britain and her colonies. The 
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loss of the "Colima" is not the only instance of such sad disasters. Two 
iron steamers, the "Keneewaw" ana "Montserrat" left Nanaimo and 
Comax, Puget Sound, in December last, same day, coal laden, bound 
for San Francisco; neither has ever been heard from. They 
encountered heavy gales, and being heavily loaded (no doubt beyond their 
capacity), it is supposed were unable to withstand the force of the tempest 
and went down with all on board. There is little doubt but that both these 
steamers were overloaded, as no restriction was placed upon them, although 
one sailed from a Canadian port, but being under a foreign flag the authori- 
ties had no right to interfere. Some seventy souls were hurried into eternity 
by those two disasters, which were the evident result of greed on the part of 
their managers or owners, yet not a voice has been heard in condemnation of 
such flagrant outrages, beyond the stifled moans of wail and despair of the 
widows and orphans of the unprotected seamen. They should appeal to the 
sympathies of the public and hasten the much needed remedies. No official 
enquiry investigating the causes of these disasters has been made. Surely 
it is full time that steps be taken by our government to inaugurate some 
system of inspection and adopt stringent measures for the better protection 
of our Mercantile Marine, and the hardy seamen who risk their lives to 
navigate our ships and develop the commerce of the Republic. 

Frank Rotherham. 



THE AMERICAN NOTE. 

In a community where no religious organization can ever take the lead 
except by the consent of the people, it is important for each one to keep as 
near to the characteristic note of the nation as it can, while adhering to a 
course which is already marked out by tradition. When the American col- 
onies became the United States, they had a considerable variety of religious 
systems, which had already struck their roots into the soil and which have 
been handed down to our own time. These were mostly the fruits of the 
Protestant Reformation in Europe, and derived their strength from the 
fact that they held to freedom of thought as a vital principle. Neither the 
Episcopal nor the Roman Catholic organizations had any considerable foot- 
hold, but there was a very general aversion to both of these systems as op- 
posed to that simplicity of worship and that centering of ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of the people which had been the main idea of the Prot- 
estant bodies. It was affirmed that the people should rule in Church as 
well as in State, and now, while both of these bodies are immensely better 
understood than they were a century ago, there still prevails in the nation 
at large the conviction that the people are the masters of the situation. 

Hence the effort in both of these communions, notwithstanding their re- 
lation to the past, to take positions which identify them with the dominant 
American ideas. The one is Latin in its spirit, and is seeking to be so 
thoroughly American in its attitude toward the nation that its mediaeval 
character shall not be considered. The other is Anglo-Saxon and is iden- 
tified with the ideas of freedom and fair dealing which belong to the Eng 
lish race. It has its outreach into the past and feels obliged to keep itself his- 
torically true to the traditions it has received, but it has always allowed to 
the people a certain amount of power in things ecclesiastical, and to-day, 
while it has kept the spiritual prerogative in the hands of the bishops and 
clergy, it has given to the laity the temporal control of the churches. Both 



